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LAY OF THE LADY ELLEN. 



1. 

It is the hour when human woes 
Should find oblivion in repose — 

When human toil should cease, 
And aching hearts and weary heads 
Should seek their " own delightful beds, 

And rest awhile in peace. 

2. 
But what can Lady Ellen know 
Of human toil, or care, or woe ? 

And why should curtained sleep 
Be woo'd to close the laughing eyes 
Of her whose bosom never sighs, 

Who hath no cause to weep ? 

B 
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3. 

Who loveth not the silent night, 
So chastely fair, so mildly bright ? 

Whose is the heart denies 
To feel in midnight's solemn hour, 
The influence of Almighty power, 

The magic of the skies ? 

4. 
But Ellen's heart to pleasure given 
Hath little time to think of Heaven, 

And little she regards 
The silver light which shines so bright, 
The holy calm, the breathing balm, 

So dear to thoughtful bards. 

5. 
In robe of virgin white arrayed 
Her jocund steps awhile are stayed 

Where yonder mirror shows 
A form of symmetry and grace, 
And blends in her reflected face 

The lily and the rose. 
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6. 

I said, her steps are stayed awhile, 
And if upon her lips a smile 

Of pride and maiden glee 
Salute that mirror 'd image bright, 
What wonder that so fair a sight 

Should thus saluted be ? 



7. 

Ill nature's self could ne'er detect 
Or fault, or blemish, or defect 
In form so fair, so fairly deck'd — 
What wonder then if Ellen's eye 
Nor fault, nor blemish, can espy ? 
What wonder if she turn aside, 
With feelings of a maiden's pride 

From that bewitching sight ? 
What wonder if with dancing gait, 
And spirits high and heart elate, 

She sally forth to-night? 
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She sallies forth to-night in arms, 
Clad in a panoply of charms. 

And bent on victory : 
And Ellen, if the truth be said, 
Hath stricken many victims dead 

With glance of that dark eye : 

9. 

And many a captive knight complains, 
Condemned for aye to wear the chains 

With which she loves to bind 
Foemen and friends, the young and old, 
Alike the timid and the bold, 

The selfish and the kind. 

10. 
The busy crowds that all day long 
Had fill'd the streets with ceaseless throng, 

Have hied them home to bed ; t 

And many a dusky casement shows 
A form preparing for repose 

With nightcap upon head. 
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11. 

But though from many a garret pane, 
In street and alley, court and lane, 

The bedward taper gleams, 
Not yet will fashion yield to night, 
But shines in pleasure's sparkling light, 

With undiminished beams. 

12. 
In Grosvenor Square a carriage stands, 
(Launched from your yard, ye great Burnands,) 

Before a portal wide ; 
Two fiery steeds of iron grey, 
With pawing hoofs and eager neigh, 
Champing their bits, the dull delay 

In hot impatience chide. 

13. 
The portals of the lordly hall 

Unclosed arrest the passer by ; 
And gilded roof and glittering wall 

Flash on the night s astonish'd eye ; 
In gorgeous liveries of state 
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On either side the menials wait — 

Why stand they with expectant air 
Bending their looks of duty there 
Where pillars which you might suppose 
Were chissel'd out of stainless snows 
Lightly support the branching stair ? 

14. 
She comes ! she comes, a noble dame, 
Descendant of the proudest name 
That gilds the honoured page 
Where England reads 
The storied deeds 
Of those who grace 
Her ancient race, 
The good, the brave, the sage. 

15. 
She hath an eye of fire, 

A lip that proudly curls , 
She frowneth like her sire, 

Proudest of English Earls : 
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Descending so sedately 
With such a lofty mien, 

With gait so high and stately, 
Ye well might deem her Queen. 

16. 
Perchance ye seek to hear 

If beauty were her pride, 
To womankind more dear 

Than any gift beside ; 
But though the minstrel's fingers 

In beauty's praise delight, 
And though his memory lingers 

'Mid recollections bright, 
Of scenes wherein she seemed 

The cynosure of eyes, 
A light that ever beamed — 

A glory from the skies ; 
Yet such a lofty theme 

The minstrel may not try, 
Not, though his spirit teem 

With fancies bright and high. 
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17. 

But lo ! a radiant shape of light 
Hath newly risen on the sight, 

And by her mother's side 
The Lady Ellen's beauties beam 
So bright, a poet well might deem 

That Love was born of Pride. 

18. 
The night is fair ; no envious cloud 
Enwraps the moon in sullen shroud, 

The summer air is free 
Alike from rain or falling dews, 
It is such night as fairies choose 

To dance their revelry. 

19. 
But though the pavement have no stain 
Of evening dew or falling rain, 
Not less those snowy feet disdain 

That pavement wide to tread, 
Until the menials' 'custom'd care 
Carpets of softest texture there 

Obsequiously hath spread. 
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And ne'er in coach, or chariot yet, 
In vis-a-vis, or landaulet, 

On cushion'd ease reclined 
A nobler dame of high degree, 
A fairer maiden " fancy free," 
. Two gems of womankind ! 

21 
Away I away ! the carriage glides ; 
With ready skill the coachman guides 

His coursers' rapid feet ; 
Like meteors rushing through the air, 
They dash, O Berkeley, through thy Square 

And up thy hilly street. 

22. 
No check their hot impatience knows 
Where into Piccadilly flows 

Thy street, O Arlington ; 
And where thy broad expanse, St. James, 
From Fashion's throng its homage claims, 

That carriage still keeps on. 
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23. 

But now no more with unchecked steeds 
That nobly-freighted carriage speeds 

Through Duke Street's narrow way ; 
Where, wedged with coaches, coaches drive, 
And clashing wheels opposing strive, 

And swifter course delay. • 

24. 
What marvel if the speaking eye 
Of Ellen glance impatiently ? 

What wonder if she frown 
When thus their rapid course is stayed, 
When toss'd, and jerk'd, and check'd, and sway'd, 

And jolted up and down ? 

25. 
At length each obstacle is past, 
And King Street hath been reached at last ; 

And all annoyance o'er, 
With bounding heart and joyful eyes 
The pleasure-seeking Ellen 'spies 

Almack's mysterious door. 
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26 

Within the porch a gaping crew 
Each glittering guest delight to view ; 

And in those gazers sight 
No maid with Ellen can compare, 
No dame with Ellen's mother share 
. The palm of beauty's right. 

27. 
Near yonder staircase Willis stands, 
And " Tickets, if you please,'* demands, 

With bows of conscious pride : 
And sorely doth that man mistake, 
Whose sides with jolly laughter shake, 

When such a sight is spied ; — 

28. 
For lofty lords, and ladies proud, 
Have erst to Willis often bow'd, 

And sued his aid to gain. 
Arch-priest is he of Fashion's rites, 
And ministers on Wednesday nights 

In her most sacred fane. 
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29. 

They mount the stairs, and then they leave 
Their cloaks, which maidens prim receive 

For parting hour to store : 
And, ceites, it were hard to find 
Those cloaks again, thus heaped behind 

Two hundred cloaks and more — 

SO. 
But, ere with others each is mixed, 
A paper mark hath been affixed, 

With number printed plain ; 
And other mark of like aspect 
Each lady takes to help detect 

Her proper cloak again* 

31. 
The sleeves their wonted shape resume, 
From wrinkle freed ; but, ere the room 

Of dancing gained may be, 
Ellen must glance at that small glass, 
And thiough that passage room must pass. 

Where pours the tide of tea. 
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32. 

Well filled is that great room, I ween, 
Where fashion, beauty, may be seen 

With rank and wealth combined ; 
Seek through the realms of Fairy Land, 
And well I know, that, sight so grand, 

So fair, you shall not find. 

33. 
For here the simple minstrel deems 
Each lovely thing more lovely seems; 
Satin and silk more gaily gleams, 
And brighter every jewel beams, 

Upon the gazer's sight ; 
And here more delicately glows 
On beauty's cheek the tender rose ; 
From beauty's eye more softly flows 

The flood of liquid light. 

34 
Full many a faultless form is there, 
And many a face transcendent fair; 
But, Ellen, none with thee may dare 
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Comparison to hold : 
Thy beauty like the sun appears, 
Excites the young, the aged cheers, 

Illuminates the cold. 

35. 
Pauses awhile the merry dance, 

The first quadrille is o'er ; 
The dancers to their seats advance 

Across the slippery floor : 
Impatient beaux their ladies quit, 

Engagements new to findj 
And luckless belles expectant sit, 

And think the men are blind. 
Near yonder door a clustering throng 

Impedes the passer by, 
And you may note, that crowd among, 

The timid and the shy : 
Around the door they linger still, 

Yet fain some fair would seek : 
O plague ! when strong is human will, 

And resolution weak. 
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36. 

What charm hath o'er each spirit past ? 
What spell upon each eye is cast ? 

Why turns each hurried glance 
At once, as by one impulse, there, 
Where stately dame and maiden fai r, 
(Say, can ye guess that peerless pair ?) 

Towards the door advance ? 

37. 

Clustered around the door the crowd 
With laugh and jest is waxing loud, 

But Ellen s face they see, 
And hush'd at once is every sound 
In admiration so profound 
A pin could scarcely fall to ground, 

And undetected be. 

38. 
To that quick hush a hum succeeds, 
And little skill the minstrel needs. 

The cause of each to tell : 
And Ellen reads each change aright, 
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And knows it is her beauty bright, 
Which worketh like a spell. 

39. 
Now many a beau in greeting bends, 
And many a belle her hand extends ; 
And many, many are the friends 

Who press to Ellen's side : 
For when did Beauty seek in vain 
The friendship of the world to gain ? 

Such friendship ill betide ! 

40. 
Yes, ill betide the worldly crew, 
Who them that friendship need eschew, 

Who Friendship's altar rest 
On pedestal of selfish pride, 
And Vanity to Hate allied, 

Or baser Interest. 

41. 
Yet sorely do they err who deem 
That Friendship is but poet's dream, 
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An unsubstantial shade ; 
For Ellen hath a chosen few, 
Affectionate, unselfish, true, 

Whose friendship ne'er will fade. 

42. 
And many lovers vow to die 
Beneath the lash of her dark eye, 
And fairly speak, and softly sigh 

To prove their amorous pain : 
And some there are whose bosoms swell 
With hopes they never dare to tell, 
Or fears lest she they love so well 

Their passion should disdain. 

43. 
And ne'er did Love its feeling shrine, 

Albert, in heart more leal than thine, 

More worthy to be prized : 
And, Ellen, if thy heart but knew 
The value of affection true, 
lie never should have cause to rue 

The pangs of love despised. 

c 
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44. 

But though in Albert every grace 
Which man adorns hare found a place, 
A shapely form, a comely face, 

A spirit bold and high ; 
And though his heart be tender, kind, 
From every selfish thought refin'd, 
Yet little favour can he find 

In Ellen's careless eye. 

45. 
His lips have never yet confest 
The love which swells within his breast ; 
Yet long ago hath Ellen guess'd 

What he could fain conceal ; 
For colour, changing on the cheek, 
And eyes, though silent, sometimes speak, 
And tell, when language were but weak, 

What faithful bosoms feel. 

46. 
A smile upon her lips is playing, 
Those pearly beauties just displaying, 
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Some beau obeisance makes — 
I know him by his soften'd eye, 
His colour rising fast and high, 
His voice which soundeth tremblingly, 
His quivering lip, his stifled sigh, 

When Ellen's hand he takes. ' 

47. 
O wondrous power of woman's charms, 

That can the stout subdue ! 
Unmoved amid the shock of arms 

Would Albert's soul be true. 
Yet trembling now in thought he falls 

At Ellen's feet a slave, 
Thus beauty evermore enthralls 

The bravest of the brave I 

48. 
" The coming waltz to dance with me, 

O Lady Ellen deign/ 
He cries, and she right readily 

His proffer' d arm hath ta'eiu 
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How sweetly flow those melting sounds 

To which the dancers trace 
The mazes of the magic rounds 

In circling lines of grace ! 

49. 
Their varied skill the waltzers show, 

As here and there they wheel, 
Some lightly on fantastic toe, 

Some heavily on heel. 
Alike the tall, the short, the slim, 

The fat, the grave, the gay, 
Or smoothly o'er the surface skim, 

Or plod their weary way ; 
Or drag their lingering length along, 

Or rush with desperate speed, 
Or featly thread the whirling throng, 

Or ~all the rest impede. 
Though many well-matched couples there 

The mystic circles trace, 
There is not one that may compare 
With Albert and his lady fair 

For beauty, ease, and grace. 
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50. 

Her left hand on his arm is placed, 

Her right his left is grasping, 
While his right arm (O thrilling charm !) 

Her slender waist is clasping. 
Hath it a charm for Ellen too ? 
I know not — haply, if I knew, 
Such secret of a maiden's thought 
By me the world should ne'er be taught : 
Perchance 'tis that luxurious strain 

Which hath the power to impart 
A softer light to those bright eyes, 
And bid her heighten'd colour rise : 
But he in every pulse and vein 
Infection from the sight hath ta'en ; 
Her breath upon his cheek he feels — 
A spell upon his senses steals ; 

And scarce can he refrain 

From clasping to his fever'd heart 

The cause of all his pain. 
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51. 

But while they urge their swift career, 
Nor deem its end approaches near, 

Weippert their fate ordains ; 
And, stretching forth his leading hand, 
He gives the signal to his band, 
And every man at his command 

From further notes refrains. 

52. 
Ill liketh Albert, ye may deem, 
This parting of his waking dream, 

This breaking of his charm : 
But not as yet will he resign, 
Ellen, a hand so soft as thine ; 

For still upon his arm 

53. 
That hand so dearly prized is seen ; 
And, leading thee those groups between, 
He passes through the door 



Of yonder room, where fragrant tea 
And lemonade unceasingly 
Attentive damsels pour. 

54. 

Esperienc'd skill his eve directs, 
And yonder corner he selects, 

Where those two seats appear 
As if they were designed to hold 
A blushing maid and lover bold, 
Whose hopes and fears might all be told, 

And none could overhear. 



But Albert, though those seats he s< 
Dares not as yet of love to speak 

In terms express and plain; 
For though his heart, deceitful thi 1 
Within his breast may sometimes 
When hopes their flattering clian( 

Fear soon asserts her reign. 
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56. 

And well he knows that it were vain 
As yet to seek that hand to gain ; 
And thus alone he can sustain 

A thought of such despair — 
He sees that* she hath read his heart, 
And time and tide may do their part, 
And Constancy may point a dart 

To reach a mark so fair. 

57. 

Yet think not that the future now 

Can dim his smile, or cloud his brow ; 

So near his lady love, I trow, 

His heart beats high and free : 

With sparkling thoughts her ear he plies; 

He listens to her gay replies, 

He drinks the poison of her eyes ; 

She drinks — a cup of tea. 

58. 
She drinks that tea, well pleased the while ; 
And rosy blush, and dimpling smile 
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Confess his ardent gaze ; 
But though she lore such homage paid 
Unto her charms, I am afraid 

She little recks who pays. 

59. 
But hark ! again the fiddles squeal 
Attuning for a new quadrille ; 
Now beaux are bent 
On belles, intent 
To take a step or two ; 
And lo ! the men of rope advance 
To hinder those who do not dance 
From pressing those who do. 
From end to end 
Two ropes extend, 
Twisted of worsted green ; * 
On either side 
A passage wide, 
The dancers all between. 
Now belles their boas cast aside ; 
Now beaux their hats in corners hide ; 
• For " green," understand " red." — Printers Devil. 
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Now " flower of youth, and beauty's pride/' 

Link'd arm in arm are seen. 
And now let every couple's care 
The vis-a.vis in time prepare, 

And at their station stand ; 
For all attuned those fiddles chime, 
And €t Harper cries 'Tis time, 'tis time," 

And nods unto his band. 

60. 
Ellen is still to Albert listening ; 
With pleasure still her eyes are glistening ; 

But unrelenting fate, 
Who envies every lover's joy, 
Hath now determined to destroy 

This lengthened tete-a-tete. 

61. 
A stripling youth of tender years 
At yonder door in haste appears 

To claim fair Ellen's hand : — 
A slender lad, of visage fair, 
With hazel eyes and curly hair ; 
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With cheek of slightest whisker bare, 
And smile, though vacant, bland. 

62. 
'Right trimly is the stripling drest, 
With silk-lined coat, and broider'd vest ; 
And well his sparkling studs attest 

The lad, a lad of taste : 
His trowsers are of cashmere white ; 
His stockings delicately light, 
And oh ! with shoes how dazzling bright 

His taper feet are graced 1 

63. 
Upon his broider'd vest reclining, 
Enamel'd chains of gold are shining, 

With fretwork interlaced ; 
And blooming on his left lapelle, 
The gift of sentimental belle, 

A white moss-rose is placed. 

64. 
That Albert wished the gentle youth 
At anywhere, I know is sooth : 
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And Ellen, though she rise 
And quickly take the stripling's arm, 
And smile on him, yet flings a charm 

To Albert ; for her eyes 

65. 
Are turned upon him, with a glance 
Which seems to say, " I go to dance 

With this slight stripling lad ; 
But if I might remain with thee, 
And have another cup of tea, 

Albert, I should be glad. 

66. 
She goes — and in the gay quadrille, 
She thinks no more of him, the leal, 

The tender and the true : 
What though young Albert's heart be riven ! 
Her smiles are to her partner given, 

To prove their power anew. 

67. 
No more can Albert linger now 
Where late they sat apart ; 
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A cloud comes o'er his open brow, 

A pang upon his heart : 
He looks upon the vacant chair 

Where still her image dwells ; 
And in his heart, while gazing there, 

A sad foreboding swells. 
But soon the gay enchantress, Hope, 

Her budding wand extends, 
And Albert's thought hath freer scope, 

And brighter colours blends : 
And Memory weaves from past delight 

A chain for future years : — 
Alas ! that Memory e'er should blight 

One flower the present rears. 

68. 
From Albert's heart 
Shall never part 
Remembrance of the past ; 
Through time and tide, 
While life abide, 
'Tis fixed for ever fast. 
Each kindly word, each accent soft, 
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Each blush, and glance, and smile, 
Well treasured and considered oft, 

His wayward heart shall wile. 
" She seemed to love me on that night/* 

His heart shall oft repeat ; — 
Alas ! that hopes, like lightning bright, 

Like lightning still should fleet ! 

69. 
And Albert cannot linger now 

Where Ellen is no more ; 
The scene is changed — he knows not how- 

And that which seemed before 
So gay, so beautifnl, and bright, 
Hath waxed dim, and wanteth light : 
With listless and uneasy air 

He seeks the dancing-room ; 
And that which seemed before so fair 

Seems canopied with gloom. 
One moment o'er the dancing throng 

His eye, inquiring, roves ; 
What sees he there, the crowd among ? 

The lady that he loves ! 
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The gayest of the gay she seems, 

The brightest of the bright ; 
She little recks, she little dreams, 

What fate prepares to night. 
She sees young Albert standing nigh ; 

She marks his alter' d air ; 
She smiles — and straight his gloomy eye 

His brow of chill despair, 
Have caught the warm and radiant light — 
He smiles, and all around is bright. 
And Ellen smiles again for joy 

To see her beauty's power : 
For Albert's love she holds a toy 

Wherewith to while an hour. 

70. 
And brighter now her eyes are glancing ; 
And gayer yet her steps are dancing ; 
Such beauty seems to all entrancing ; — 

Then, Albert, what to thee ? 
And now in coquetry she turns 
To that slight youth ;— and Albert burns 

With kindling jealousy, 
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71. 

As, flashing smile on smile, he sees 
How Ellen strives the youth to please ; 

And how the youth appears 
His power o'er her heart to feel : 
What if the youth that heart should steal, 

Respite his tender years ? 

72. 
With Albert's heart she sports, I say, 

As though it were a toy : 
But childish toys the thoughtless play 

Of children may destroy ; 
And broken hearts, alas ! in vain 
The breaker tries to mend again. 

73. 
Yet think not Ellen's heart can reap 

A joy from others' woe — 
That, when she sees another weep, 

Her tears forget to flow : 
A living thing she would not harm, 

A life of bliss to gain :— 
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But admiration hath a charm, 

And ah ! her heart is vain ! 
Her virgin breast hath never heaved 

With love's most gentle sighs ; 
Nor knows she how a maid bereaved 

Droops, fades away, and dies. 
She knows not what the tender prove, 

Nor what the proud conceal ; 
She little dreams the force of love, 

The pains which lovers feel. 

74. 
O'er Albert's heart a pang hath past, 
The future seems all overcast ; 

And now not e'en the smile 
Of her he loves so well can prove 
Spell strong enough the cloud to move, 

His spirit to beguile. 

75. 
With sadden'd eyes he turns away 
From that fair form so light and gay ; 
But whispers in his ear 

D 
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A well-known voice — in every hour 
That friendly voice hath magic power 
Young Albert's soul to cheer. 

76. 
And well it may ; for, early tied, 
The knot of friendship which allied 
Ernest and Albert hath been tried 

By time, which changes sore ; 
And still to Albert Ernest clings .; 
Still Albert's heart to Ernest springs, 
It seems as though their " dear heartstrings 

Were blended at the core. 

77. 
A lightsome man had Ernest been 
In other days when youth was green 

And fancy yet was free ; 
His voice like merry echoes came, 
Right welcome both to maid and dame, 

A merry man was he. 



»» 
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78. 
With sparkling wit and ready jest, 
Admired, courted, feared, caressed, 
It seem'd as though he owned a breast 

Of every care devoid, 
And many a hapless heart hath thought 
That Ernest's lot was richly fraught 

With blessings unalloyed. 

79. 
But little can the gazer tell 
What cares within the bosom dwell ; 
For manly grief dissembles well 

Before the curious eye : 
And merry words are sometimes spoken 
By those whose hearts are seared and broken, 
And laughter sometimes doth betoken 

The stifling of a sigh. 

80. 
Lord Ernest loved— the tale is old,— 
Need it again in terms be told ? 
A lover hot, a maiden cold— 

d 2 
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The rest is quickly known : 
Some burning words her blushes claim, 
Rejection fuel adds to flame ; 
Ernest remains unchanged— the same, 

But in the world alone. 

81. 
In foreign climes he wanders far, 
And gazes on the evening star 

Which Grecian waters lave ; 
And by the shore of that Dead Sea, 
And by the lake of Galilee 

He wanders lone and grave. 

82. 
But time, which blunts the keenest dart 

That ever sorrow aimed, 
Hath somewhat wrought on Ernest's heart, 

His passion somewhat tamed ; 
Again he seeks his native land— 

What fate awaits him there ? 
His lady .love hath pledged her hand, 

That hand, so soft and fair, 
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Which, constant still through every change, 

In thought he had pursued, 
That hand is pledged, misunion strange, 

To bald decrepitude : 
High rank and wealth could more attract 

Than dotage could repel, 

how unholy such contract ! 
Hearts were not meant to sell. 

1 will not hold her up to fame ; 
But Albert is her brother's name. 

83. 
Small joy in any human things 

Can Ernest's spirit feel, 
Yet still to one sad friendship clings 

His heart " with hooks of steel." 
Your thoughts can well supply the rest ; 

What need that friend to tell ? 
I said that Ernest's faithful breast 

Lov'd Albert's sister well. 
The blood that streaks her lily skin 

With veins of tender blue, 
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In darker currents bounds within 

Her brother's bosom too. 
What need I then in terms to speak 
How Ernest looks on Albert's cheek ? 
And how, when Albert's voice he hears, 
It turns his thoughts to happier years ? 
And how, when Albert's smile he meets, 
His heart with old remembrance beats ? 
O how unto the brother yearns 
The lover whom the sister spurns ! 

84. 
And Ernest now by Albert stands, 
And as they grasp each other's hands, 

I ween that Ernest sighs, 
To see his younger friend pursue, 
With head so clear and heart so true, 

What he might Well despise. 

85. 
For Ernest deems, as well he may, 
That she whose vanity can play 
With manly feelings high, 
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Is little worth or thought or care, 
Albeit her face be e'er so fair, 
Albeit bright her eye. 

86. 
O ye, who read the human breast, 
Say, why with such strange interest, 
Doth Ellen's eye on Ernest rest ? 

For never until now 
Can she have seen that flashing eye 
Which quells her glance she knows not why, 
Compels her spirit proud and high 

To quail— she knows not how. 

87. 
But lo ! Finale sets its seal 
Upon the end of the quadrille ; 

And Ellen's partner smiles, 
And leads her to her mother's seat, 
Where many a beau with converse sweet 

The waning time beguiles. 
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88. 
But neither converse sweet nor beau 
Can make her wonted spirits flow 

In their accustomed mood ; 
For Albert's friend is in her thought, 
And on that glance so cold and haught 

Her teeming fancies brood. 

89. 
Can it be Ellen's heart that beats 
When now again that glance she meets, 

As Albert names his friend : 
And, mindful of the formal rites 
In which a chaperon delights, 

Ellen and Ernest bend ? 

90. 
'Tis strange, but true — for ne'er till now 
Had she beheld a gloomy brow 

Which could resist her smile ; 
But he— on whom her charms are vain, 
His lip is curl'd in cold disdain ; 
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And when she strives a smile to gain, 
He frowns the more the while. 

91. 
But Albert speaks — and Ernest's face 
Is lighted with a smiling grace 

So melancholy sweet, 
That Ellen deems that never yet 
In woman's breast a heart was set 

That would not spring to meet 

92. 
The lord of such a smile — 'tis gone— 
He looks her radiant charms upon 

With cold and scornful smile ; 
And seems to say that in his thought, 
A heart so vain is valued nought, 

A heart so cold is vile. 

93. 
Again the merry waltz is heard, 
Again the midroom crowd is stirr'd ; 
And Ellen's hand is claimed : 
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But vainly now the music sounds, 
In vain they ply the graceful rounds ; 
No more her heart to pleasure bounds ; 
It hath been somewhat tamed. 

94. 
She pleads fatigue,, complains of heat ; 
And, rising, seeks her mother's seat, 

And begs they may be gone : 
Well pleas'd, her mother grants her prayer ; 
From Ellen such a wish is rare, 
For she is wont to linger there 

Till all the crowd hath flown. 

95. 
The stately mother deigns to lean 
On Albert's arm, although I ween 

That he would have preferr'd 
That Ellen should have been his care, 
To lead her safely down the stair, 
To wrap her close from morning air, 

And breathe a parting word. 
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96. 

She seems to be deserted quite 
By all her beaux, unwonted sight ! 

And Ernest stands aside ; 
And though, in sooth, she would be fain 
His arm across the room to gain, 
To ask his aid she will not deign — 

Forbid it, maiden pride ! 

97. 
But Ernest, though he disapproves 
Her treatment of the friend he loves, 

Yet wants not courtesy : 
Man's homage is but woman's dues — 
He oners, and she cannot choose 
But take, his arm ; for, how refuse, 

Unless she let him see 

98. 
His cold demeanour hath the art 
To hurt her pride, and vex her heart ? 
No word is spoke on either part, 
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On either brow is gloom ; 
With kinder looks he folds her shawl, 
Her cloak disposes over all ; 
And down the stairs, and through the hall, 
He follows, 'mid the footmen tall, 
Where ready linkmen loudly bawl, 

" Room for the ladies, room." 

99. 
When by the carriage step they stand, 
He slightly touches Ellen's hand 

To lift her to her seat ; 
And now at last his lips are stirred ; 
And, faintly soft, " Good night," is heard ; 
And, Ellen, be the truth averr'd, 
Though vexed and angry, never word 

Sounded to thee more sweet. 

100. 
Away, away ! your course shall meet 

Nor obstacle, nor check ; 
How changed is now the gloomy street ! 

Such change ye little reck. 
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How changed thyself, O Ellen, say, 
Since last thy beauty passed this way — 
How light thy heart, thy hopes how gay ! 
Thy hopes, O Ellen, what were they ? 

101. 
Young Hope, alas ! is as a flower 
Which maidens tend in summer bower : 
It buds in beauty and perfume, 
And maiden's think to see it bloom : — 
But ah ! the canker-worm is there, 
And blasts the bud which seems so fair ! 

102. 
Few words, I trow, doth Ellen speak ; 
Her brow is fever'd, flush'd her cheek : 
The early morn is rising now, 
Perchance the air may cool her brow : 
She turns her snowy neck to woo 
The balmy breeze — 'tis fever'd too. 
She reaches home : how changed since last 
Across that glittering hall she pass'd ! 
She mounts the stair with hasty feet, 
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And seeks her room ; in that retreat, 
Her maid dismissed, no human eye 
Her pride, her folly, can espy. 
Must it be said that Ernest's scorn 
Hath planted in her breast a thorn ? 
Must it be said that wounded pride 

On Ellen's cheek hath caused a tear ? 
Such pride to Hate may be allied — 

To Love methinks it is more near. 

103. 
With languid and disgustful eye 
She lays her glittering jewels by, 

And throws her gown aside — . 
But sacred is the toilet's rite, 
Its mysteries from vulgar sight, 

The minstrel fain wbuld hide. 

104. 
Her hair around her head is wreathed ; 
A careless prayer is lightly breathed ; 

And, on the pillow laid, 
Her skin its snowy whiteness shames, 
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Save where a blush its triumph claims : — 
Sleep lightly, gentle maid. 

105. 
And Ellen sleeps ; and round her head 
Fair dreams their magic influence shed — 

She sees young Albert nigh : 
But Ernest straight his place hath ta'en, 
And binds her with a rosy chain ; 
And now, that sweet soft smile to gain, 

She thinks she well could die. 

106. 
That very smile is bent on her, 
And now she thinks she cannot stir ; 

But, O transporting bliss ! 
She thinks that Ernest's arm is placed 
All tenderly around her waist ; 
And on her lips he prints a chaste — 

How can I write it ? — kiss. 

107. 
'Twere long to tell how, day by day, 
Ernest, from Albert ne'er away, 
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The Lady Ellen meets, 
At rout, at dinner, or at ball, 
In opera-box, in morning call, 

In park, or square, or streets. 

108. 
For many a weary day she tries 
To find a grace in Ernest's eyes ; 

But tries, alas ! in vain : 
Yet, when her vanity is check'd, 
And hopes of admiration wreck'd, 
She longs the more his good respect 

To be allowed to gain. 

109. 
But Ernest seeks to serve his friend, 
And tries her changing thoughts to bend 

To Albert's heart so true : 
And well doth Ellen love to hear 
That voice make music to her ear, 
So sweetly soft, so softly clear ; 

But Oh, if Ernest knew 
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no. 

How Ellen's eyes with joy would beam 
If he would choose another theme ! 

And how her heart would leap, 
If, when he seeks in her to plant 
The seeds of love, he would but pant 

Himself the crop to reap ! 

111. 
More kind to Albert now she grows :— 
(Perchance it is because she knows 

Love's poison worketh sore ; 
Perchance she wishes thus to prove 
To Ernest how his words can move 

A heart so cold of yore.) 

112. 
And then again she quakes with fear 
Lest from her kindness it appear 
That Albert to her heart is dear, 
More dear than as his friend : 
And then it puzzles her to tell 
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If Ernest dreams she loves him well ; 
And how her love will end. 



113. 
That love upon her heart hath wrought 
Strange changes in her feelings, fraught 
With higher aims, yet humbler thought — 

Her heart hath lost its pride. 
And now no more she thinks 'twere sweet 
To have the world beneath her feet ; 
She fears, she feels she is not meet 

To be Lord Ernest's bride. 



114. 
Less buoyant now her footstep bounds ; 
Less light and gay her laughter sounds ; 

Her eye hath lost its fire : 
Her playful smile hath given place 
To one that hath a milder grace ; 
An angel, looking on her face, 

Its goodness might admire. 
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115. 

It is a lovely summer day — 

What doth not phrase so simple say ? 

It is the last of fair July, 

And balmy breezes cool the sky ; 

In fullest leaf the trees are seen, 

No tinge of brown hath marr'd their green. 

The London world, on pleasure bound, 

Pursues its variable round ; 

Now Fashion lays aside her state, 

And condescends to rusticate — 

Now balls and concerts are despised, 

And water parties are devised; 

And breakfasts, pic-nics, and the Spa 

Their varied charms display ; 
" Be rural " seems the general law, 

The order of the day. 

116. 
Who gazes on the Thames may note 
Full many a trim and gallant boat ; 
And many a gilded barge's pride 
Is borne upon the swelling tide ; 

e 2 
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And many a boat and barge of yore 
The venerable river bore ; 
But never yet that river knew 
A fairer barge, a gayer crew, 
Than Father Thames now sees prepare 
To quit, Whitehall, thy slimy stair. 
Ellen, I ween, ye guess is there ! 
Yes ! Ellen on the deck is seen, 
Ernest and Albert placed between. 

117. 
I will not linger o'er the names 
Of beaux and belles, and lords and dames : 
The leaders of the London world 
A brighter banner have unfurl' d 
On that gay barge than ever yet 
The breezes of the Thames have met ; 
And well I know a nobler throng 
Was never borne that stream along ; 
And never from thy arch, Vauxhall, 
Of gayer mirth did echo fall ; 
And ne'er did Chelsea idlers note 
Such music o'er the waters float ; 
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Nor yet on Fulham's grassy side 
Bended the graceful willow's pride 
In token of allegiance due 
To beauty of a brighter hue. 

118. 
But Richmond's mead is reach'd at last ; 
And through the ancient bridge hath past 
That vessel and her crew : 

And never was a fairer scene, 

* 

So radiant calm, so gay serene, 
Presented to the view. 

119. 
For here not e'en the homes of man 
Have marr'd the mighty painter's plan : 

It seems as though the place, 
So passing fair, had had the art 
To all its dwellers to impart 

A portion of its grace. 

120. 
And here, well pleased, the eye may note 
How pure the gentle waters float 
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Through this congenial spot — 
Go, mark these waters lower down, 
Behold them meeting with the town, 

How changed is then their lot ! 

121. 
Their freshness, purity, is gone ; 
Defiled and dark, they hasten on 

To find their ocean grave — 
So virtue's course in youth is seen, 
As fresh, as stainless, and serene 

As this untainted wave : 

122. 
And so, alas ! we often find 
That contact close with human kind 

Hath troubled virtue's course : 
And sorely changed in age appear 
The streams of life which flowed so clear 

When springing from their source ! 

123. 
But see, fast moored the stately barge 
Begins, reluctant, to discharge 
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Its fashionable freight, 
Whom many a wherry trim prepares 
To ferry to the landing stairs 

Where cockney idlers wait 

124. 
To gaze upon the novel sight 
Of lords and ladies gaily dight, 

And gape, and grin, and stare ; 
And they the while are on their way 
To where yon " Star and Garter" gay 

Are dangling in mid air. 

125. 
I will not linger to describe 
The banquet's charms ; the varied tribe 

Which culinary art 
Presents in many a curious dish 
Of flesh and fowl, and soup and fish, 

Of custard, jelly, tart. 

126. 
It is a lovely summer eve ; 
And that gay party joy to leave 
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Their inn where, ye may well believe, 

The evening breeze is faint, 
To seek the Park, fair Richmond's pride, 
And gaze upon its prospect wide 
Which stretches forth on every side : 
There nature's scents the breezes ride, 
And no adulterate taint 

127. 
Hath marred them with the odours base 
Which rob the summer of its grace 

Amid the crowded street ; 
And there the sounds which upward come 
From yonder town's incessant hum 

Are blended in a sweet 

198. 
And gentle murmur, so subdued, 
It is as if a distant wood 

With softest breath were stirr'd ; 
It is as if the gentle flow 
Of yonder stream which glides below 

Could make its murmurs heard. 
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129. 

In yonder streets those sounds appear 
Uncouth and harsh unto the ear ; 

To some, perchance, they speak 
Of merry thoughts and rustic glee, 
Of joy that fills the sparkling e'e, 

And lights the dimpled cheek : 

130. 
But, wandering late on Richmond Hill, 
Far other thoughts the bosom fill ; 

The spirit of the place, 
In such a scene and such an hour, 
O'er human hearts hath mickle power; 

And wanteth not the grace 

131. 
Its veil of soften'd thoughts to fling 
O'er every uncongenial thing ; 

To vulgar sounds to lend 
A music ; and with rainbow light 
In beauty delicately bright 

Each common sight to blend. 
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132. 

Full many a joyous group is there, 
Breathing the balm of the evening air ; 
Know ye the name of the lady fair 

Who walks by Ernest's side ? 
Her eye is brightened and dimm'd by turns, 
And a hectic flush on her soft cheek burns — 

She should be Albert's bride. 

133. 
For many a year hath Albert striven 
To gain her love ; and to her hath given 

His young affection's prime : 
But, though the lapse of years may lend 
A virtue to the name of Friend, 

Love little recks of Time ! 

134. 
And side by side, and arm in arm, 

Ellen and Ernest stroll ; 
And the deep'ning twilight's soft'ning charm 

Hath reach'd the maiden's soul : - 
And Ernest's breast hath felt the power 
Which softens the heart in the evening hour. 
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135. 

And arm in arm, and side by side, 

They quit the merry crowd ; 
And his eye hath lost its flash of pride, 

And his haughty neck is bow'd 
To catch the faintest sounds which flow 
From Ellen's lips so soft and low l 

136. 

And his thrilling voice hath chang'd its tone- 
No more it seems to tell 

Of pride that fain would dwell alone, 
Of scorn that would repel : 

Each accent falls on Ellen's ear 

So kind, it makes her blush to hear. 

137. 
But 'tis not pain, or anger's flush, 

That now bepaints her cheek ; 
For fairly can a maiden's blush 

A softer language speak, 
Of springing hopes too long suppressed, 
And joys that fill the virgin breast. 
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138. 

What though her eyes have learn 'd to shun 
Of late Lord Ernest's gaze, 

By day in the glare of the gaudy sun, 
By night in the ball-room's blaze ?— 

In the twilight hour a maiden's eyes 

To meet the loved-one's glance may rise. 

139. 
And Ellen knows that the mask of night 
Will hide her blush from Ernest's sight ; 

And the darkness makes her bold 
Again to look on Ernest's eyes, 
And see if still within them lies 

That frown so stern and cold. 

140. 
Tis but an instant that she meets 
His glance, and yet her bosom beats 

With feeling, thought, and hope, 
That in that instant can review 
Th* eventful past, and fancy too 

The future in their scope. 
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141. 

For twilight hath the art to breathe 
On things above and things beneath 

A charm of soften'd seeming ; 
And Ernest's eyes, alas ! appear 
(Oh ! sight too dangerously dear !) 

With love's soft passion beaming. 

142. 
But Ernest's thoughts, though kind they be, 
From slightest touch of love are free : 

And little does he think 
That she, whose heart appears too light 
Young Albert's passion to requite, 

That she, who seems to shrink 

143. 
From lightest mention of the flame 
Which Albert never dares to name, 

Can cherish in her breast 
A passion deep, and strong, and true, 
Of sudden growth, yet lasting through 

The never erring test 
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% 144. 

Which utter hopelessness applies, 
When woman, silent, secret, sighs 

With love she dare not tell ; 
And, certes, Ernest little dreams, 
That she, who cold and careless seems, 

In secret loves him well. 

.145. 
And now from Ellen's bounding heart 
A trembling thrills through ev'ry parti; 

And Ernest's voice is heard 
In anxious question why her frame 
Is shaken thus, as when a flame 

With Sudden gust is stirr'd. 



146. 
She struggles to be calm awhile:-*- 
Then answers with a fitful smile, 

<{ My spirit did but brood 
On God and all his varied plan, 
The creature of his image, Man, 

Whom God pronounced good ! 



*» 
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147. 

Strange words are these from Ellen-s tongue. 

Strange words to Ernest's ear; 
From lips so lovely, heart so young, 

Such solemn sounds to hear. 
Their eyes are turn'd towards the west, 

Where lingers yet the light — 
As Virtue softly sinks to rest, 

And leaves her pathway bright. 

148. 
" Lo ! yonder creature, Ellen, seems 

More meet to represent 
In virtue of his glorious beams 

The Lord Omnipotent ! J 



i»» 



149. 
I will not to the flippant throng 

The sacred theme pursue ; 
To other bards such themes belong, 

The deep, the high, the true. 
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150. 

Such themes in Ernest's careworn breast 
Find sympathy and interest: 
And kinder still his looks have grown, 
His manner kinder and his tone. 
He speaks as though the list'ner's ear 
Were turn'd a brother's voice to hear :— 
And she — it seems as though to-night 
Her spirit first had seen the light — 
Her nature gain'd a novel sense, 
More clear, pervasive, and intense ; 
It seems as though the love, which stole 
Her heart, had given in change a soul ! 

151. 
And well it may — the purest, best 
Of human kind have need to rest 
On human aid and human love 
To lift them to the world above ; 
And if there be to mortals given 
A foretaste of the joys of heaven, 
It is when first we speak of prayer, 
Of heaven, and Him who dwelletb there ; 
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'Tis when such themes are first addressed 
Unto the one we love the best. 

152. 
And Ellen loves, and ah ! believes 
(The heart so well the head deceives) 

She loves not now in vain. 
O fairy dream too bright to last ! 
Soon, soon, such happy vision past, 

She shall despair again ! 

153. 
Again within the inn are met 

The barge's merry crew : — 
Ah ! why does Ellen linger yet ? 

And will the maiden rue 
This lengthened walk 'neath the evening star ? 
And will she repent if she go too far ? 

151. 

She enters now : and her steps are slow — 
But it is not fatigue that hath made them so : 
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And her brow is grave ; but it is not care 

That hath written grave defeature there ; 

For serious thoughts are often found 

From happiness to rise, 
As falls the shadow most profound 
Beneath the brightest skies. 

155. 
But where the while hath Albert strayed, 

That thus his hand resigns, 
Unto another's care, the maid 

For whom his spirit pines ? 
Alas ! his thoughts were with her still, 

But cruel fate denied 
To Albert's feet on Richmond Hill 

To wander by her side. 

156. 
To baffle mortals Fate wiU deign 

Their mortal guise to ape, 
And Fate, for Albert's woe, hath ta'en 

An ancient lady's shape. 
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157. 

An ancient lady ! where be, then, 
The signs whence age is known to men ? 
I see them not — the hoary hair 
Scatter'd o'er the temples bare ; 
I see them not — the wrinkle dark, 

The sunken cheek, the haggard e'e, 
The toothless void I do not mark, 

The sober garb I cannot see. 

158. 
Yet looking now I see the truth, 
It is old age enacting youth. 
I see the mask — I cannot err : 
It is — it is a dowager ! 
With paint and plaster passing fair, 
Like ancient halls " in good repair." 

159. 
'Twas she who, when the breath of eve 

Invited forth the young, 
With skinny hand, to Albert's sleeve 

Importunately clung. 

f 2 
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Alas ! for him thus doomed to see 
Another, Ellen, walk with thee ! 

160. 
But Ellen once again is there 
And Albert smooths his brow of care, 

And hastens to her side ; 
But much he marvels now to find, 
That while her manner still is kind, 

She scarcely seeks to hide 

161. 
The strong distaste, with which she sees 
His wonted eagerness to please, 

His love unswerving still. 
Alas ! for both, swift Fate prepares 
Her bitter cup of pains and cares, 

For both, their lips to fill. 

162. 
Aboard! aboard! — again receives 
That barge her precious freight, and leaves 
Her moorings with the tide : 
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The moon is up, and fair the sight 
To see the vessel in her light, 
Tracking a course like silver bright, 
Majestically glide. 

163. 
Each spot that in the noonday sun 
That vessel passed, again is won ; 

But somewhat changed are they 
Who in their upward course were drest 
In smiles, with lightsome gibe and jest 

Exuberantly gay. 

164. 
Now lower'd tone and languid air, 
And spirits sobered down declare 

How Pleasure wearies sore : 
O many a slave of that soft queen 
Out-toils the sturdy crew, I ween, 

Who labour at the oar. 
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165. 

With Ellen well accords the change, 
For noisy mirth would but derange 

Her full and tranquil joy ; 
Too happy to be gay, she turns 
From merry thoughts, as one who spurns 

The use of an alloy. 

166. 
And Albert marks her graver mien, 
Her thoughtful mood, and strives to wean 

Her spirit from its sadness ; 
Alas ! if he could read her mind, 
His were the greater need to find 

Relief from woe, from madness. 

167. 
Well pleased were she to sit apart, 
To commune with her happy heart, 

And breathe a silent prayer 
In tribute to the hand which sent 
Her present hopes, her calm content ; 

O hopes as false as fair ! 
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168. 

Though false they be, not all in vain ; 
For grateful thoughts are in their train, 

And aspirations high. 
And Ernest sits alone and flings 
A backward glance on bygone things ; 

And sees with memory's eye 

169. 
His childish days, his youthful time, 
The vigour of his manly prime ; 

Now where, alas ! are they ? 
O where are they, the heart elate, 
The spirit confident of fate, 

The humour ever gay ? 

170. 
And where are they, the feelings strong 
Which poured unchecked their stream along ? 

The fancy's buoyant play ? 
And that best gift which man can bless, 
The fresh, the ready trustfulness ? 

All, all have passed away 



»»- 
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171. 

The stairs are gained— a welcome sight 
To many a pleasure- wearied wight : 

And swiftly now to land 
They throng ; and in the open space, 
Well pleased to part, they part with grace, 

With bow, and squeeze of hand. 

172. 
But lo ! ere half the crowd can gain 
Their coaches, comes another train 

Along the narrow stair ; 
And, foremost of a flaunting throng, 
Is she whom Ernest loved so long, 

Young Albert's sister fair. 

173. 
Alas for Ernest ! never yet 
Hath he unmoved that lady met ; 

And now the sight can blast 
Each kindly thought, and o'er his soul 
His nature's darker feelings roll ; 

And all the evil past, 
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174. 

His blighted hopes, his shiver'd trust, 
Her beauty sold for sordid dust, 

Have filled his breast with gall : 
O thus to stand a living thing, 
Thus blighted, blasted in its spring, 
Is, of all human suffering, 

The worst that can befall ! 

175. 
In such a time, in such a mood, 
Alas ! that folly should intrude 

Its idle raillery ! 
A flippant belle, whose heartless breast 
Delighteth in a fool-born jest, 

Hath heard Lord Ernest sigh ; 

176. 
And whispers in his startled ear, 
" Thou need'st not seem so out of cheer, 

For Ellen loves thee well ; 
Nay, ne'er deny — that start hath said, 
That, brave Lord Ernest sighs to wed 

That earnest-hearted belle. 1 



»» 
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177. 

'Twere hard to say what Ernest feels ; 
But well his writhing lip reveals 

Disgust, and wrath, and pain : 
" And dost thou think I could be brought 
To wed a flirt, a thing of nought, 

So heartless, cold, and vain }" 

178 
He ceases and is gone — perchance 
Compunctuous visitings may glance 

Across his madden'd brain ; 
Perchance he wishes he were dead, 
Or ere those bitter words were said — 

Such wish is worse than vain : 

179. 
For Ellen all too well hath heard 
His every cruel, dreadful word ; 

Yet stands she still erect, 
And motionless and silent there, 
Without a token of despair 

By which you might detect 
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180. 

That in that moment Fate had shed 
Its fiercest doom upon her head ; 

That from her heart had past 
Her single hope of things on earth, 
The dream to which her love gave birth, 

Her first love and her last. 

181. 
Most fearful of all fearful things 
Is that quick crushing of the springs 

Whereon our natures rest ; 
But sudden blows are often found 
To numb the feelings which they wound, 

To stun the stricken breast. 

182. 
I said that Ellen gave no token 
That Ernest's words her heart had broken ; 

She standeth there alone, 
Unable or to move or cry ; 
It seems as though her glazing eye 

Had curdled into stone : 
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183. 

So stone-bound all her senses seem, 
She starts, as waking from a dream, 

When Albert's voice she hears ; 
She starts, and with convulsive clasp 
His arm her slender fingers grasp ; 

And down her cheek the tears 

184. 
Now one by one, and large, and slow, 
All silently begin to flow, 

And she can feel again ; 
And with the first return of sense 
There come remorse and grief intense, 

For thought of Albert's pain. 

185. 
It is not that until to-night 
She ne'er had valued Albert right ; 

It is not that before 
She ne'er lamented Albert's fate ; 
His constant love, his wretched state, 

Had pained her oft and sore. 
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186. 

But ne'er till now had she so felt 
Her heart unto his sorrow melt 

With pity undisguised.; 
For ne'er till now could Ellen know 
That deep, unutterable woe, — 

The pangs of love despised." 
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187. 
But now such knowledge comes too late, 
Alike for her, and Albert's fate ; 

She feels that all is o'er, 
That she hath ruined Albert's peace, 
And meet it is she should not cease 

From sorrow evermore. 

188. 
And so in sadness, silently, 
She leans on Albert tremblingly ; 

And scarce can he sustain 
The form so slight, so strangely stirr'd, 
The throbbing of her heart is heard, 

Distinct, and quick, and plain. 
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189. 

Her falt'ring steps at length approach, 
With Albert's aid, the waiting coach ; 

But yet she cannot part 
Until her burning lips have said 
A prayer for blessings on his head, 

To ease her bursting heart. 

190. 
Twice all in vain she tries to speak, 
Twice dies her voice in murmurs weak ; 

She may no more delay : 
She fixes upon his her eyes, 
And, <e Heaven bless thee, Albert !" cries, 

And turns at once away. 

191. 
The door is closed, the word is given, 
And Ellen to her " home " is driven. 
And Albert cannot leave the place 
On which her blessing sheds a grace ; 
He stands entranced and spell-bound there, 
Instinct with hopes as new as fair : — 
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His thoughts' a rapid survey cast 
O'er all the late eventful past, 
Her serious, her abstracted mood, 
Her sudden start, her air subdued, 
Her trembling touch, and (best of all !) 
The blessing which her lips let fall. 
Each look and gesture, word and tone 
Which Memory can make her own, 
The plastic force of fancy moulds 
To shapes where Love his form beholds. 
O'er Albert's frame a passion creeps, 
In which his very soul he steeps ; 
One sweet, intoxicating thought, 
With hope and joy intensely fraught. 
Hath pictured to his heated brain 

That Ellen now no longer spurns 
The love which long had sighed in vain 
That Ellen now his love returns. 

192. 
Away! away! through the lated street 
Albert is hasting with merriest feet ; 
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When the heart in the bosom beats quick with delight 

The gait is exulting, the footstep is light ; 

When the thought of your love whispers hope for the 

morrow 
Away with the tokens of yesterday's sorrow ; 
Away with the gloom and the look of despair ; 
Let your step be elastic, your countenance fair : 
With a smile on your lips, and a clear open brow, 
In the ear of the loved-one go whisper your vow. 

193. 
'Tis late when Ellen's footsteps fall 
Upon her dimly-lighted hall : 
The drowsy porter rubs his eyes, 
And views his mistress with surprise ; 
For grief hath marred her beauty rare, 
And stamped it with the mark of care. 
So changed her ev'ry feature seems, 
The old domestic hopes he dreams r — 
Alas, he well might deem it strange, 

I f , looking on her altered face, 
His aged eyes the inward change, 

Upon her spirit wrought, could trace. 
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194,. 

Her mother's fond affection seeks 
To print a kiss upon her cheeks; 
To look upon her beauty bright, 
And bless her with a kind " Good-night. 
Her anxious voice for Ellen calls ; 
She comes ; and ah ! that sight appals, 
As well it may, her mother's eyes 
With fears she cannot all disguise. 
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195. 
" Alas ! my Ellen, dearest child, 
Thy looks are haggard, wan, and wild ! 
What ails thee, love ? fatigue ? or pain? 
And, now I take thy hand again, 
I feel the fever — thou art ill ! 
What ails thee, Ellen?— silent still! 
What can it be thou canst not tell 
To me, who love my child so well ? 
We never yet have known reserve, 
And wilt thou first from frankness swerve?" 
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196. 

The tears are in the lady's eye, 
But Ellen cannot yet reply : 
In silence still awhile she stands, 
Her face is buried in her hands, 
Yet well her trembling limbs declare 
The struggle which is passing there. 
At length upon her mother's neck, 
With grief too violent to check* 
She falls, and weeps without control 
In very agony of soul. 

197. 
Her mother knows that such a grief 
From sympathy must seek relief: 
And nerves her anxious heart to wait, 
Till Ellen can her tale relate. 
It is in vain : " Oh not to-night, 
Dear mother," Ellen sobs, " invite 
Your wretched child to undertake 
A task so painful as to make 
A full disclosure of her sorrow : — 
I'll tell thee— if I can— to-morrow." 
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With that, about her mother's neck 

Her clasping arms she throws : 
Then, rising, strives her tears to check, 
And from the chamber goes. 

198. 
She passes through the well-known door, 

Where oft her childish feet 
Were wont to pass in days of yore 

A mother's kiss to meet. 
She stands within the well-known room, 

And by the 'custom'd bed, 
Where sleep so oft its softest bloom 

Upon her cheek had shed ; 
And can it be, that she alone 
The change of time and tide hath known ? 

199. 
Alas ! for her no change can bring 
A second youth, another spring ! 
Alas ! for her no human aid 
Can save the wreck which grief hath made ! 

g 2 
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Alas ! for her, each human thought 
Appears with madness to be fraught ; 
But Ellen's love had early taught 
A better lesson than to rest 
Her all upon a human breast. 
And now, while sorrow strives to gain 
The mastery of her whirling brain, 
How weak is human strength she feels, 
And to her heavenly Father kneels. 
O how the spirit turns to prayer 
When first we struggle with despair ! 

200. 
She kneels ; but words as yet were weak, 
Her overwhelming thoughts to speak ; 
Her bursting sobs and tears alone 
Are heard as yet before the throne 
Of Him whose mercy will despise 
Nor broken heart nor tearful eyes. 
She kneels in silence till her grief 
From mental prayer have found relief ; 
And then more calm, more fit to raise 
Her voice to God, aloud she prays ; 
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201. 

" O God, I kneel beside the bed 

Where oft my childish prayers were said ; 

But childish thoughts are laid aside 

By woman's hopes to be supplied : 

Thou knowest all my secret heart, 

Its weakness, strength, its every part ; 

I seek not for myself to gain 

A short release from grief and pain ; 

My share of happiness is past, 

And life itself is ebbing fast. 

But hear, O God, thy creature's prayer, 

And, in thy mercy, Albert spare. 

For me, I dare not lift my eyes 

To meet thy justice in the skies ; 

But not on Albert's head be poured 

The vials of thy wrath, O Lord ! 

Oh ! not from Albert turn thy face, 

But grant him happiness and grace ; 

And fix his heart alone on thee, 

With love from mortal sorrow free. 
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202. 

" And Ernest — he whose cherished name 

To Thee alone I dared proclaim — 

May he, O God, be ever blest, 

Grant him in health and peace to rest ; 

O guard him in his earthly race, 

And bring him to that better place 

Where, if it be thy heavenly will, 

Thy servant's heart shall love him still." 

203. 
Awhile her voice appears to fail, 
As if her prayers could nought avail ; 
But no ! such prayers are not in vain, 
And now she moves her lips again : 
She prays for strength to bear her lot, 
Until it is almost forgot ; 
Nor doth she rise until her mind 
Hath grown so calm, and so resigned, 
That, as she lays her down to sleep, 

If any could her face perceive, 

It were not easy to believe 
Her heart hath such a cause to weep. 
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204. 

Another morn ! who paces there 
To and fro in the sultry air ? 
Why St. George's clock upon 
Looks he ever and anon ? 
Sleep refused his eyes to close. 
With the morning he arose : 
Thoughts and feelings, hopes and fears, 
Dreams of past and future years, 
Thoughts of joy, and thoughts of grief, 
Doubt alternating belief, 
All come crowding to his brain : 
Little needs it to explain 
What such tokens all attest — 
Love is master of his breast ; 
Little needs it to proclaim 
Albert is the lover's name. 

905 
He paces there till the merry chime 
Of St. George's clock ring out the time 
When he may call in Grosvenor Square, 
And kneel at the feet of his lady fair. 
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20 G. 
But lo ! through Ellen's window streams 
The morning sun to gild the dreams 

Which round her pillow play ; 
O happy could her sleep restore 
The waking dreams with which of yore 

Hope gilded every day. 

207. 
A smile is on her dreamy lips- 
Alas ! that grief should e'er eclipse 

The light of such a smile • 
'Tis gone — and now a shudder creeps 
Across her face— yet still she sleeps : 

Ah, yet a little while 

208. 
And she shall wake to light and life ; 
And thought and consciousness be rife 

With that which poisons all-- 
A knowledge that her hope hath failed, 
And left a present to be wailed, 

A future to appal. 
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209. 

She sighs— though softly, sadly sighs, 
And stirs in sleep ; and to her eyes 

One lovely arm is held : 
Perchance the streaming light suggests 
Some flashing thoughts — unwelcome guests, 

Which she would have dispelled. 

210. 
She faintly murmurs — whose the name 
That breath so soft and sweet can claim ? 

It seems as though it shakes 
With wondrous force the sleeper's heart, 
For hark, she groans, and, with a start 

Of horror, she awakes ! 

211. 
At first her scattered senses seem 
As though she still were in a dream ; 

But memory rouses fast, 
And sweeps with all its dreadful train 
Across her poor bewilder'd brain 

To re-create the past. 
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212. 

Again she feels the madness rise : 
Dances again before her eyes 

The spectre of despair ; 
But now at once her spirit flies 
For consolation to the skies, 

She kneels at once in prayer. 

213. 
Then reassured, she calls her maid ; 
And, with her wonted care arrayed, 

Her favoured room she seeks, 
Where many a fair and fragrant flower, 
Her charge in many a happier hour, 

Her simple taste bespeaks. 

! 214. 

i 

| It is a sultry summer day, 

■ 

i The morning breeze hath died away, 

i 

i And through the languid room 

The air can scarcely circulate, 

So overburthen'd with the weight 

Of flowery perfume. 
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215* 

She passes to her wonted chair, 
And sits her down in silence there, 

When, hark ! a hurried knock, 
A well-known voice, a rapid tread, 
Through Ellen's trembling frame have sped 

A fresh convulsive shock. 

216. 
"Tis Albert's voice — why comes he here ? 
Her bosom quakes for very fear : — 

He stands before her face ; 
And, ere a single word be spoken, 
Her eyes in his — too sure a token — 

His dreaded purpose trace. 

217. 
It seems as if her cup of woe 
Were now about to overflow ; 

She sees that he will speak 
Of love, and hope, and happy years ; 
And fain would check him, ere her ears 
Have caught the sound — but maiden fears 

Will make a.maiden weak ; 
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218. 

And Ellen thinks, as well she may, 
'Twere passing strange to answer " Nay 

Before a lover woos: 
And so in silence she must wait, 
And Albert must demand his fate, 

And Ellen must refuse ! 

219. 
Ye may be sure that Albert's eye, 
Her deep emotion can espy ; 

It seems to augur well. 
At once the love so long suppressM, 
The single feeling of his breast, 

Hath burst its silent spell. 

220. 
And now in language full and strong, 
His passion pours its tide along 

Of many a burning word — 
Such words as Love alone can pour 
All eloquent from Nature's store, 
Such words as Albert ne'er before 

Had spoke, nor Ellen heard. 
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221. 

In vain she strove to check his burst 
Of passion, when it issued first 

In overwhelming flow ; 
But now her heart, the best of guides 
In matters of the heart, decides 

The whole sad truth to show. 

222. 

With this resolve at once she speaks, 
And, if the effort blanch her cheeks, 

No tear is in her eye ; 
And, though her heart be rent in twain, 
She stifles every sign of pain, 

And is not heard to sigh. 

223. 
" It was my hope, my earnest prayer 
That God would in his mercy spare 
My wretched heart this latest pain 
To tell you that you love in vain. 
It was my hope that we might end 
Our friendship with the name of friend. 
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That you might in my manner see 
That more than friends we could not be : 
And oh ! I hoped you might be spared 
This issue of a love declared. 
Such was my hope, and it is flown 
With every hope that I have known. 

224. 
" I had not thought to see the day 
When I should have the strength to say, 
As say 1 must, what maidens hide ; 
But grief hath stricken down my pride ; 
And, turning on the past my eyes, 
I owe your love a sacrifice. 
Your heart's affections seek to cling 
Unto a broken-hearted thing : 
I am not cold— this heart hath loved — 
Hath loved ! O God ! that word hath proved 
How well I love — I feel the pain 
Which women feel who love in vain ; 
But yet — I will not now complain. 
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225. 

" I would not have thee, Albert, deem 

That I am what I used to seem ; 

I would not have thee think me blind 

To all thy gifts of heart and mind : 

I know, and always knew, thy worth, 

E'en in my wildest hours of mirth : 

It was not that 1 lightly held 

The source from which thy feelings well'd, 

But that I thought my worth would be 

The measure of their constancy : 

But now, alas ! my bosom knows 

That passion's stream more deeply flows ; 

And that my heart did much mistake, 

Which look'd into itself alone, 
And thought that for its worthless sake, 

No other heart a pang could own. : 

226* 
When Ellen's voice at first began 
To strike his sense, a tremor ran 

Through Albert's every vein : 
And then it seem'd as if her tone 
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Had turn'd his very heart to stone, 
That thus he might sustain 

227. 
To hear her lips pronounce his doom, 
And sentence to a living tomb 

His immaterial part ; 
A doom which human hope denies ; 
Which severs all his earthly ties, 
Affections, feelings, sympathies, 

Yet will not break his heart. 

228. 
*Twas thus at first that cruel shock 
His sense of feeling seem'd to lock 

In stupefied despair : 
But when he comprehends the truth, 
That love hath blighted Ellen's youth, 

And grief is busy there 

229. 
Where all had seemed so careless, light, 
So gay, so beautifully bright, 
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His cold despair is gone ; 
And all his tender feelings melt, 
To think of what her heart hath felt ; 

He feels for her alone : 

230. 
And, with that feeling interfused, 
There comes the thought that, though refused, 

His lore is not despised ; 
And that she cannot lightly think 
Of him to whom she doth not shrink 

To show, so undisguised 

231. 
Her secret thoughts, her love conceaTd, 
Unsought, in hopeless silence seaTd 

From all the world beside ; 
That world, perchance, would think it shame 
That she an unsought love should name; 
While they, since nature is the same, 

The love they feel would hide. 
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232. 

With heart thus soften'd, Albert seeks 
To dry the tears on Ellen's cheeks, 
Assumes a smile, and cheerly speaks, — 

" Oh ! be thou still my friend ! 
But comfort, Ellen, wherefore weep ? 
e Who sow in tears in joy shall reap ;' 
And, though love's pathway may be steep, 

It hath a happy end. 

233. 
" And happy it shall prove for thee ; — 
For well I know, whoe'er he be 

Who hath the luck to find 
Or grace or favour in thy sight, 
He cannot but thy love requite 

With heart, and soul, and mind.' 
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234. 
" No, Albert, no ! that hope was fraught 
With trembling once, but now is nought ; 

Yet do not think it past 
Without a struggle from my heart, 
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Of which it was almost a part ; 
I did not lightly cast 

235. 
" My hope, my happiness, my pride, 
My very nature, all aside : 

I know he loves me not ; 
And, worse than hate, he laughs to scorn 
The very thought ; and I have borne 

To hear him sternly blot 

236. 

" My name," no more will Albert's ear 

This tale of bitter anguish hear : 

He thus abruptly cries, 
" It cannot be — there doth not live 
A man who would not heaven give 

To gain so rich a prize." 

237. 

" Nay, Albert, words like these are vain ; 

I pray thee speak not such again. 

h2 
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For, if my vanity could dream 
That I were what to thee I seem, 
The past must yet be all forgot, 
Thy love, thy worth, thy wretched lot : 
And, oh ! remembering, as I must, 
That I denied requital just 
To love like thine, in sooth 'twere vain 
To hope Lord Ernest's heart to gain !*• 

238. 
" Lord Ernest's heart ! and can it be 
That Ernest is beloved by thee ? 
I had not thought— yet, truth to tell, 
I can remember ; but 'tis well : — 
'Tis well, I say, 'twas never meant 
That early sorrow should be sent 
To blight so fair a form — 'tis well— 
My friend shall bear away the belle, 
While I the willow garland wear— 
What means that look of anger there ? 
What ! sure thy friend may break a jest 
To ease his overflowing breast." 
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239. 
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Nay, Albert, nay — my heart is riven ; 
And yet thou art at once forgiven ; 
I have not now to learn that grief 
In show of mirth will seek relief; 
But had I thought 'twould give thee pain 
To hear me candidly explain 
The reason why my heart denied 
To grant thee more than friendship's ties, 
I yet had grief enough to bear* 
And such a task I well could spare." 

240. 
Her head is bowed upon her breast — 

She struggles with her sighs— 
Her tears are silently suppress'd 

Within her burning eyes : 
For Albert's sake she would conceal 
The pain his words have made her feel. 

241. 
But he hath seen it; and the sight 
With madness seems his brain to smite ; 
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He strikes his brow with clenching hands, 
And rends his hair — O God, he stands 
Upon the verge where madness lies ; 
"lis but a step, and reason dies ! 

242. 
But swift as thought her glance discerns 

The peril in his eye, 
At once collectedly she turns 

Her soothing power to try. 
Alas for Albert ! if she fail, 
What then can human skill avail ? 

243. 
Her gentle hand on his is laid — 
The frenzy at her touch is stayed : 
She looks into his glaring eyes, 
And all their horrid wildness flies : 
Her voice, perchance, the cure may end — 
She whispers, " Albert ! dearest friend !' 
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244. 

It is enough — his heart can feel 

Those words so sweet and dear : 
And (why should I the truth conceal ?) 

Upon her hand a tear, 
Which fell from Albert's manly eyes, 
Albeit unused to melting, lies. 

245. 
When woman weeps, the heart is cold 
Which can its sympathy withhold ; 
Yet woman's tears are often shed 
And seldom fill the heart with dread ; 
But oh ! what anguish man must feel 
Ere teardrops from his eyelids steal ! 

246. 
And Ellen through this wretched morn 
Her own despair had tearless borne ; 
Nor had her cheek been wet with tears, 
When Albert's aspect roused her fears ; 
When most she needed such relief, 
She could not weep for very grief. 
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247* 
But now his tears at once effect 

What all had failed to do ; 
And pouring from her eyes unchecked 

Her tears are falling too ; 
And bursting sobs and groans declare 
Her grief, her agony, despair. 

248. 
Long time he strives, but all in vain, 
To soothe and calm her mind again : 
For sorrow's gates once opened wide 
Resistless rushes forth the tide ; 
So long suppressed, released at length, 
It rages with overwhelming strength* 

249. 
Hysteric fits, to fits succeed, 
And shake her frame, as storms the reed 
And strange and fearful 'tis to mark 

A thing so fragile, fair, 
Thus shaken as the tempest dark 

Sweeps madly through the air. 
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250. 

So fierce and lengthened is the strife 

Which nature holds with pain, 
It seems as if the threads of life 

Would thus be snapped in twain. 
Oh horror ! what if Ellen dies 
Before her lover's very eyes ! 

251. 
With frantic shouts he calls for aid ! 
Again — it is not long delayed : 
They come, he points where Ellen lies ; 
They question, Albert nought replies : 
He sees her parents, servants, crowd 
Around her couch ; and groans aloud, 

352. 

To think that he, who loves her best, 
Must bury in his aching breast 
His love, his knowledge of her heart ; 
To think that he must now depart ; 
To leave her thus ; perchance no more 

To meet : then all indeed is o'er. 

* • • * 
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.253. 

Another month ! it comes to bring 
A change to each created thing. 
The spring exulted to proclaim 
Its promise, till the summer came : 
The summer came, and with it bore 
Fulfilment in its ripen'd store : 
What next may mortals hope to find ? 
What comes upon the autumn wind ? 
Enjoyment comes in all her charms 
To lure us to her Syren arms ; 
But lo ! she feels chill winter's breath, 
And young Enjoyment yields to Death. 

254. 
" Why stand'st thou gaping in Grosvenor Square, 

Thou of the vacant smile 
And the lustreless eye ? what see'st thou there, 

That thou gapest there the while ?" 
" Sir Stranger, I look on a noble sight — 

I see a fair array 
Of coaches, with paint and gilding dight 

And lordly bearings gay; 
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255. 
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Of horses darkly trapped and proud ; 

.Their headgear showeth brave, 
Their manes are decked, their crests are bowed 

And their heads with feathers wave : 
Of sable knights a gallant troop 

On raven steeds I spy ; 
And of men on foot a goodly group 

Are standing darkly by ; 

256. 
" And some with scarfs of sable stand, 

And some with sable staves ; 
And by the door, on either hand, 

A sable banner waves. 
Sir Stranger, 'tis a noble sight : 

And now I look again, 
I see, in every banner, white, 

Amid the sable, plain ; 

257. 
" Each sable plume with white is crowned, 
With white each staff is flecked ; 
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With white each trapping bordered round, 
With white each scarf is decked. 

Sir Stranger, 'tis a joyous sight, 
For well I understand 

The meaning of the virgin white—* 
A marriage is in hand* 

258. 
" And yet, of all assembled here, 

Methinks that none but I 
Can show a face of merry cheer, 

Or wipe a tearless eye. 
'Tis strange that marriage guests should wear 

Upon their foreheads gloom ; 
It seems as though they meant to bear 

Their bride unto her tomb. 

259. 
« Why laugh they not, Sir Stranger ? I 

Am laughing in my glee ; 
Why laugh'st thou not, Sir Stranger, why 

Wilt thou not laugh with me ?' 
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" Away, Sir Fool ! I laugh no more : 

But here I stand to see 
The train which moves from yonder door— 

I will not laugh with thee : 

260, 
" For there they bear my bride away ; 

They tell me she is dead ; 
A corpse is now my bride, they say, 

Her tomb my bridal. bed: 
They say the worm shall lay his head 

To-night by Ellen's side ; 
Her tomb is Albert's bridal-bed, 

Her dainty corpse his bride." 

261. 
We shift the scene : — th' Atlantic wave 
Full many a lovely land may lave 

Throughout its broad expanse ; 
And bright may be the fairy isles, 
Where, ' vexed * no more, Bermuda smiles 

O'er regions of romance ;— 
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262. 

But lovelier far than any land, 
More bright than any island strand 

To which the old sea sighs, 
Madeira's Isle may well compare, 
For scenes of earth and ocean fair, 

With any 'neath the skies. 

263. 
Dear Funchal, at the sunset hour, 
To turret and to convent-tower 

Thy dwellers love to mount ; 
To see the sunset glows extend 
From wave to hill and sky, and blend 

(As from a rosy fount, 

264. 
Of which the sun might seem the spring,) 
All tints in one soft colouring, 

Which is not only thrown 
On shapes and forms; but, to the sight, 
A colour'd air, a rosy light, 

Seems palpable, alone. 
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265. 

Lord Ernest stands with folded arm — 
Why heeds he not the evening's charm ? 

Why stands he lonely there ? 
It is the hour when Funchal sends 
er little world abroad ; and friends 
Meet in the pleasant air. 

266. 
Ay, friends should meet : — but say not so 
To him who wears the garb of woe. 

He hastens from the street 
As groups of happy friends appear — 
What right hath he to linger here, 

Without a friend to greet ? 

267. 
Our simple tale is well nigh said — 
He seeks the garden of the dead, 

Where stranger pilgrims rest : 
Hard by the gay Carreira's street, 
Whose stones smoothworn by frequent feet 

The throngs of life attest. 
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268. 

His steps are still amid the flush, 
The hum, the stir of life — but hush] 

Ye see yon cypress wave 
Its spiral boughs above the wall 
At foot whereof his footsteps fall— - 

'Tis rooted in a grave. 

269. 
And thus it is : from life to death, 
From death to life. We yield our breath, 

And, passing thus away, 
Our mortal part reverts to earth, 
And, dying, in its turn gives birth 

To other shapes of clay. 

270. 
When first in bygone days I pass'd 
That lofty wall, it seem'd to cast 

A gloom upon the air: 
I asked the peasant by my side, 
« What wall is that?" and he replied, 

« Your burying-ground is there." 
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971. 

It hath a melancholy sound 

That phrase, " The strangers' burying-ground ;" 

Its eloquent appeal 
Is felt by all : yet none but they 
Whose steps In foreign countries stray 

Its full sad force can feel. 

272. 
Albeit to him who enters here 
Nor gloom, nor dismal sights appear ; 

An air of calm repose, 
Which well beseems the grave, is shed 
Around this garden of the dead ; 

And many a joyous rose 

273. 
With garlands of all hues has grown 
Around each monumental stone ; 

And bright geraniums throw 
Their scarlet petals on the graves 
O'er which the starry myrtle waves 

Its wreaths of scented snow. 
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274. 

Each grave with flowers is clustered round, 
Each tomb with flowering shrubs is crown'd> 
And thus " the strangers' burying ground " 

Presents a cheerful sight* 
Whene'er the night-wind waves the flowers, 
The dew-drops fall in fragrant showers ; 

And thus the tears of night 

275. 
Refresh the roots which mortal love, 
Bereaved, delights to plant above 

Mortality's decay. 
And thus each spring recurring lends 
A freshen'd grace to those whose friends 

Are, haply, far away, 

276* 
One simple grave as yet is bare ; 
No flower hath yet been planted there ; 
The fresh heap'd clods of earth declare 

That grave is newly made. 
Lord Ernest stands beside the heap> 
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And, though his eyes refuse to weep, 
It seems as if he prayed ; 

277, 
It seems as if that heap pf earth 
To Ernest's heart were far more worth 

Than all the world beside ; 
A marble slab is at its head ; 
" To Albert sacred/' may be read, 

" He lived, he loved, and died." 

278. 
I said that on that grave as yet 
No friendly hand a flower had set ; 

But just beside the spot, 
At Ernest's foot, the loosen'd mould 
Permits a tiny plant to hold 
The place where it had bloom'd of old, 

And blooms, " Forget me not." 

279. 
The tale is told : — within their graves 
Ellen and Albert lie ; 
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And Ernest sees th' Atlantic waves 

His bark dash swiftly by. 
Again the mourner's wishful gaze 

His native shores salute ; 
How chang'd since Grief in other days 

Produced her bitter fruit ! 

280. 
With chasten'd heart and humbled pride 

He bows before the rod ; 
Content to be, whate'er betide, 

Within the hands of God. ' 
And still, though seldom seen to smile, 

He wrestles with his grief; 
And active cares his hours beguile, 

And work their sure relief. 

281. 
And, though the thoughtless gay despise 

A life that wanteth glee, 
The crush'd and broken spirit flies 

To him for sympathy. 
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To Albert's grave in many an hour 

His serious thoughts are sent ; 
And oft that little distant flower 

Will Memory present: — 
In Ernest's ear it whispers ever, 
" Forget me not :"-^" forget thee ! never !" 
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